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The Screen as a New Power in Education 


(One of the earliest members of Brit- 
ain’s documentary film movement 
and now producing principally for 
the Ministry of Information and the 
British Armed Services. Mr. Anstey 
worked for two years with “March of 
“Time” in London and New York.) 


The intention of making a program 
of educational films, most of them 
intended for school use was recently 
announced by Britain’s Ministry of 
Education. Only a few films are so 
far involved, but it is the “crossing of 
the frontier” rather than the extent 
of the advance which gives the move 
its significance. 

Lately the processes of education 
have been passing more and more 
from academic hands into the con- 
trol of interests concerned with the 
practice rather than the theory of 
modern civilization. The world citi- 
zen is today more influenced by the 
press, the radio, the films and the ad- 
vertising hoarding than by what is to 
be learned in the classroom. The 
poster has become mightier than the 
pen. 

Yet the modern world needs a 
knowledgeable citizenry which is 
kept so by the most efficient methods 
available. Provided they do not 
dominate the field, it is good that 
Britain’s offices of information and 
the public relations departments of 
the great industrial interests should 
help to teach the people. Indeed, 
education in what may be described 
as functional terms, education which 
is incidental to but necessary to some 
function in the community, education 
in the interests of civic health, of ef- 
ficient transport, of better living, has 
a continuing part to play, parallel 
with the work of the nation’s schools 
and universities, however efficient 
these later may eventually become. 
A poster of advice against venereal 
disease, an official pamphlet on the 
understanding of income tax, these 
have a. place alongside Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies” and Euclid. 


Birth of the Documentary 


The problem of the moment, how- 
ever, is not so much to ensure that 
“functional” education shall have its 
place as to consider how it may be 
prevented from ousting its ancient 
academic predecessor. Hew has such 
a problem arisen? 

Governmental and commercial or- 
ganizations in Britain, exploring 
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likely avenues of presenting to the 
public their messages — commercial, 
instructional or morale-building — 
have found themselves transported 
into the field of education equipped 
with sufficient finance to use the most 
modern instruments—made powerful 
by the tools at their disposal. 


Consider the film. The idea of 
using it in education is not new. For 
many years before the war, educa- 
tional workers in most countries 
campaigned for the addition of the 
cinema projector to the furnishings 
of the schoolroom. But neither the 
projectors nor the vast libraries of 
films neeed to feed them were cheap 
accessories. It was an idea new but 
costly —a fatal combination in any 
academic project. There were other 
interests, however, with messages of 
an educational nature which could be 
carried by film: Government depart- 
ments faced with the need to dis- 
seminate propaganda and instruction, 
industrial organizations with staffs to 
train and customers and consumers 
to inform and instruct. 

Thus Britain’s documentary film 
movement began with the Empire 
Marketing Board and moved on 
through the Post Office and the gas, 
oil and chemical industries. And 
those few schools that had projectors 
found that from these somewhat sur- 
prising sources of sponsorship were 
coming background educational films 
which met most academic tests. 


The utilization of such “function- 
al” sponsorship is, however, at the best 
an erratic method of obiaining films 
to fit a curriculum: the possibility of 
covering a syllabus thoroughly is 
negligibly small. There were also a 
few classroom films made as a com- 
mercial speculation, but projectors 
were few and the market, therefore, 
uneconomic. Up to the outbreak of 
World War II, the position was vir- 
tually deadlocked. 


New “Pupils” Numbered Millions 


War is, however. a great presser of 
issues, sharpener of needs and loos- 
ener of public purse-strings. Britain’s 
fighting services had millions of raw 
recruits to train, the Ministry of In- 
formation millions of citizens to 
stimulate, inform, instruct. So the 
film at last came into its own. Only in 
the broad sense, perhaps. was its task 
educational, but the immediate, ad 
hoc needs of war come often close to 


the long-term communal! needs of 
public enlightenment. Fiims streamed 
through the Central Film Library; 
the Services operated projectors 
prodigally; by 1944 the Ministry of 
in.ormation was showing — outside 
the cinemas — to an aggregate audi- 
ence of 20,000,000 a year. These mil- 
lions were people in factcry canteens, 
village halls, trade union clubs, land- 
girls’ hostels, youth clubs, civil de- 
fense posts, an audience who sat not 
with the purpose of escaping into a 
dream world of luxurious fantasy but 
with the intention of acquiring some 
new knowledge, and whe (and most 
importantly) were prepared to con- 
tribute their active attention and in- 
telligence to that end. 

This phenomena gave educationists 
serious food for thought.- Results 
showed the power of the medium and 
it was clear that the inclusion of the 
film (together with other visual aids) 
among Britain’s standard school 
equipment could not be long delayed. 
The undesirability of leaving the field 
to be monopolized by the varying ex- 
isting sponsors was sufficiently clear: 
basic education could not safely be- 
come a by-product of cther social 
purposes. 

The Government’s new Education 
Bill, however, gave no hint that the 
Ministry of Education proposed to 
move into the field, and the prospect 
of direct sponsorship by the educa- 
tional authorities seemed small. In- 
stead, there were rumored plans for 
the speculative production of educa- 
tional films by commercial interests 
seeking profit in the sale or hire of 
copies to local educational author- 
ities or individual schools. 

Violent controversy grew around 
the dangers of such speculative pro- 
duction and the point was briskly 
argued that proper coverage of the 
wide field of necessary subjects would 
never be obtained so long as the pro- 
ducer remained subject to the temp- 
tation of the greater revenue to be 
obtained from certain of the more 
“popular” educational subjects. In 
any case, since the taxpayer was 
going to pay for these films, either as 
the sponsor of production or the pur- 
chaser of copies, he might as well call 
the tune through the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


Ministry of Education Active 


Whatever course future develop- 
ment may follow, the Ministry of 


: 


Education is certainly preparing to 
give its full support. It bas recently, 
for the first time, appointed a Staff 
Inspector on Visual Methods in Edu- 
cation and is arranging, as mentioned 
earlier, for the production of twelve 
educational films. The subjects, as 
will be seen later, have been chosen 
to provide information on the film 
treatment of a wide range of subjects. 

The sponsoring of these films by 
the Ministry of Education clearly 
represents a most important step for- 
ward, and there can be little doubt 
that the decision to do so has been 
facilitated by the existence of the 
Ministry of Information Films Divi- 
sion as a channel through which 
other government departments may 
have films produced. In the case of 
the educational films, the procedure 
has been for the Education Ministry 
to ask M.O.I. to commission the films 
and the majority of the subjects to 
be ackled by commercial contracting 
producers working to M.O.1. as spon- 
sor, but with the guidance of — and 
subject to—final approval by experts 
appointed by the M. of E. Some of 
the films may be made by the Minis- 
try of Information’s own crown uni. 
Production by technicians collabor- 
ating with subject experts is a well- 
tried and successful M.O.1. method. 


Chosen Subjects 


The subjects already in hand are as 
follows: 

Child Study. This is not a classroom 
film but is intended to assist the army 
of new teachers which will enter edu- 
cation as soon as war circumstances 
permit. It will examine the tendencies 
and potentialities of childhood, and 
seek to dispose of any idea that chil- 
dren are either uniform or inexplic- 
able. 

Local Study. A film tc stimulate 
both teachers and children in the 
adoption of local surveys as an instru- 
ment of education. What a local study 
is, and why it can establish an in- 
valuable relationship between the 
child and the immediate world which 
surrounds him, developing his powers 
of observation, association and eventu- 
ally his civic sense. 

The House You Live In. A history 
of the English house and how it has 
changed with the life and outlook of 
different ages. 

Pre-Roman Britain. A study of de- 
veloping human life in Britain before 
the Roman Conquest. The aim of this 
film is to show the historical context 
and significance of the various types 
of antiquity to be seen in the coun- 
tryside and in museums, while, at the 


same time, emphasizing how this 
early history still affects Britain’s 
population today in physical appear- 
ance, languages and material culture. 

The Orchestra. A study of the 


“families” of musical instruments and 


their special characteristics. How 
they are brought together in a full 
symphony orchestra. 

The films will average twenty min- 
utes in length and, with the exception 
of the first, are seen to fall into the 
general category of “background” 
films. Experimental films designed to 
fit curricula in terms more specific 
and precise, films ancillary to a par- 
ticular lesson, or films making a 
single brief visual statement will, no 
doubt, follow later. 


Those films at present in produc- 
tion will be on 35mm stuck so as to 
be available on this as well as the 
smaller film sizes and will probably 
be in black and white. This decision 
is due to wartime difficulties involved 
in the production of substandard 
color prints. 


The method of distribution of the 
first batch of M. of E. films has not 
yet been settled, but it is safe to as- 
sume that the precedent of free dis- 
tribution established by the Ministry 
of Information in Allied fields will be 
followed, and that an attempt will 
be made to utilize such M.O.I. dis- 
tribution machinery as continues to 
be available. 


Future of M.O.I1. Films 


This combined educational experi- 
ment of the two Ministries, with all 
its vast significance for Britain’s post- 
war educational world, does indeed 
bring into sharp focus the pressing 
question of the future ot the M.O.I. 
Films Division and its Central Film 
Library and road-show equiment. It 
is to be hoped that what must be re- 
garded as a potentially powerful edu- 
cational instrument now in_ public 
hands may be retained in the public 
service. Its future relationship with 
Britain’s Ministry of Education is 
presumably now under discussion. 


IT HAPPENED IN SPRINGFIELD 


The Brothers Warner are proven 
men of goodwill, emerging in our 
time from the awareness of “Confes- 
sions of a Nazi Spy” to the articulate- 
ness of “Watch on the Rhine.” With 
a directorial crew compesed of men 
like Mervyn, Le Roy and William Die- 
terle, they have touched at contro- 
versial ports: conditions of work 
(“Black Fury”), sectional intolerance 
(“They Won't Forget”), racial scape- 
goats (“In This Our Life”). 


It is within such a frame. with small 
scope but wide implications, that 
they have made “It Happened in 
Springfield,” a short subject on racial 
intolerance. Actually the problem 
posed, the moral drawn, and the solu- 
tion offered have little organic relation 
and the film falls apart in the wide 
open spaces between these elements. 


The body of the film is a semi- 
documentary appraisal of the now- 
famous Springfield Plan, whose pur- 
pose is to educate for democracy 
children of widely varying racial ex- 
tracts by emphasizing their common 
interests, developing their instinctive 
human sympathies and by creating 
an atmosphere in which they learn 
to live side by side with a sense of 
civic, and, eventually, world respon- 
sibility. 

The preface of the film is a 
pre-fabricated structure, thin as to 
content and jerky in development: A 
kindly storekeeper, foreign-born, is 


shown resisting voting intimidation 
prior to a mayoralty campaign in a 
small town. The threats are conveyed 
by a thuggish character. easy to rec- 
ognize generically and projected with 
good pantomimic force. The store- 
keeper is a victim finally of an anti- 
foreigner hoodlum attack and is in 
the hospital when his soldier son 
comes in from overseas service. The 
storekeeper’s customer offers to con- 
duct the son through the Springfield 
project and announces it is one an- 
swer to the kind of disturbance which 
has swept the town. 


Although John Qualen’s familiar- 
ity and dependability create a per- 
sonal sympathy for his perform- 
ance as the storekeper, that same 
familiarity detaches him from the 
town, and distracts from the real 
composition of the town’s incited an- 
tagonism. The town and store scenes 
are done in a smooth, too-familiar 
Hollywood fashion. The terrorism 
does not build to the point which 
would justify the extent of the store- 
keeper's injury. The thug, on the 
other hand, and the interests he 
represents, remain vivid and menac- 
ing, with the result that he overbal- 
ances the story line. 

The trip to Springfield, the proving 
ground of the Plan, awkwardly man- 
aged, suffers from a coyness on the 
part of the female narrator. and above 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Visual for Vocational Guidance 


(Officer in charge of Training Aids 

Section, 3rd Naval District. An ab- 

stract from a speech given at a 

forum of the New York Society for 

the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion, April 20, 1945.) 


Not only has the Navy been inter- 
ested in assisting men to find the 
place for which they are best suited 
within the service, and in training 
them for that work, but it is equally 
concerned with assisting men upon 
their return to civilian life. 

(Extensive use of visual aids has 
proved invaluable for selecting men 
best fitted for the many positions of 
the Navy: Films have been prepared 
which show the type of work and 
skills required in different ratings 
such as Boatswain’s Mate, Metal- 
smith, Molder, Shipfitter, Electrician, 
Radioman, Photographer, Pattern 
Maker, Carpenter, Quartermaster, and 
various Engine Room ratings. These 
films have proved very worthwhile 
as a background for selecting a par- 
ticular rating for study. Large num- 
bers of technical training films and 
film strips have been prepared and 
have proved very effective in speeding 
the training of men at shore sta- 
tions and aboard ships of the fighting 
fleet.) 

Two Redistribution Centers have 
been commissioned to study demo- 
hilization techniques to determine 
the best method of getting across to 
men the information which will 
facilitate their adjustment to civilian 
life. Among the interviewing officers 
at the Centers are civilian representa- 
tives of the Veterans’ Employment 
Branch of the U. S. Employment 
Service. These representatives are 
thoroughly prepared to answer ques- 
tions relative to each individual’s 
employment, his old job, a new job, 
a Government job, the demand for 
labor and skilled workers in various 
sections of the country. actual job 
referrals, and the best way to convert 
his Navy training and experience into 
value in the civilian laber market. 


At present, the Navy Department 
is at work revising the films which 
show the type of work and skills in 
various Navy ratings, to indicate how 
these skills may be applied in civil- 
ian occupations. Vocational guidance 
films, motion pictures produced com- 
mercially, and government agencies’ 
productions, are being previewed to 
select material to serve as a_ back- 
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ground for individual conferences 
concerning various civilian jobs for 
returning servicemen. 

In my work in secondary schools, 
I have personally observed the us> of 
the following two general types of 
motion pictures which may be used 
in school systems to supplement the 
existing films on vocational guidance: 

(1) Overall pictures of industries; 
this type includes films ranging from 
the processing of iron ore and the 
manufacturing of cars to cattle rais- 
ing and farming. 

(2) Technical training films: this 
tvpe is primarily used to facilitate 
the teaching of skills, and ranges 
from operations on engine lathes and 
welding, to art work and engraving. 

Although a film is designed for a 
specific purpose, it can he used for 
diverse purposes, providing the in- 
structor carefully plans his presenta- 
tion and prepares the group before 
the showing of the film. For example, 
the film “Steel Man’s Servant” — an 
overall picture of the steel industry— 
has been used in industrial arts 
classes for providing knowledge of 
how steel is processed; in English 
classes as a basis for theme writing 
and as a background for apprecia- 
tion of Carl Sandburg’s poem, “Smoke 
and Steel.” in social science classes 
for discussing industrial problems; 
and in vocational guidance classes as 
a background for discussing different 
types of jobs available in the steel 
industry. 

Technical training films may also 
be used for more than one specific 
purpose. For example, the film 
“Rough Turning Between Centers,” 
has been used in industrial arts 
classes for showing how to set up and 
operate an engine lathe for rough 
turning. It has also been successfully 
used in vocational guidance classes 
since it briefly points out the relation 
of work on the lathe to industrv, and 
shows the knowledge and skills re- 
quired of an engine lathe operator, 
such as reading and interpreting blue 
prints, making arithmetical computa- 
tions, and using calipers and micro- 
meters. 


An overall picture of an industry 
and several technical training films 
may be effectively combined for vo- 
cational guidance work. After view- 
ing the overall picture, specific train- 
ing films and filmstrips have been se- 
lected to show in detail the different 
jobs in which the students were in- 


terested. In many instances the sound 
was turned off during part of a tech- 
nical training film so that the in- 
structor could give special emphasis 
on vocational guidance. 


The problems of selecting films 
that may be used for vocational guid- 
ance may be greatly simplified 
through the use of film appraisals. 
Appraisal forms have been used 
which include space for suggestions 
by instructors concerning different 
purposes and fields for which a given 
film may be used. Cumulative files of 
such appraisals provide a source of 
information from which instructors 
of all departments, including voca- 
tional guidance, may select films 
which are applicable to their work. 


Films can be used extensively with 
groups of young people for vocational 
guidance work, as a source of infor- 
mation to help intelligent planning 
for the future. At present, the num- 
ber of films is limited. However, this 
do»s not preclude the extensive use 
of visual aids, since films not made 
specifically for educational guidance 
may, with careful programming, be 
used to provide information helpful 
in choosing a vocation. 


The Office of the Alien Property 
Custodian announces the sale of fifty 
captured German and Austrian films. 
The forty-seven feature-length films, 
and three shorts, will be offered on a 
field-bid basis, bidding to close the 
first week in July. 


A new catalogue of training films 
(designated as NavMed 150) has been 
issued by the Navy Department’s Bu- 
reap of Medicine and Surgery. Films 
listed in the catalogue are available 
to educational institutions “. . . upon 
request of and under direct super- 
vision of a United States Naval Of- 
ficer.” 


The Department of Commerce’s In- 
dustrial Reference Servicc, suspended 
following Pearl Harbor, has been 
partially reinstated. “Post-War Mar- 
ket Potentialities for Motion Picture 
Equipment” was the first Motion 
Picture Unit release, prepared in 
April; copies may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The service is an 
important aid to the understanding 
of the industry’s changes and prog- 
ress. 


SURPLUS AND SALVAGE 


As men and materials are demobilized, the Government will place on sale approximately 
a hundred billion dollars worth of “surplus property.” Photographic equipment and sup- 
plies will be among the materials eventually to be sold through the Department 
of Commerce’s Office of Surplus Property. Herein lies the basis for controversy, fervent and 
long, initiated by manufacturers, rebutted by members of Federal agencies and institutions. 

(Eligible purchasers for surplus photographic equipment will fall into these groups, 
taking precedence in the following order: 1. Federal agencies; 2. Tax-supported and tax-free 
institutions; 3. Regular trade channels: wholesalers, jobbers, retailers.) The viewpoints of 
manufacturers and educators are presented in the following statements sent to FILM NEWS: 


AN EDUCATOR’S VIEW 
by Epear DALE 


The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation has set up a very simple 
policy in regard to surplus visual aids 
equipment that may be available 
after the war. It is found in the 
minutes of our Board meeting of De- 
cember 2 and states that: ; 


“The Board voted that the As- 
sociation should support the sale 
or disposal of surplus and salvage 
materials by the appropriate gov- 
ernment agency or agencies directly 
to educational institutions and 
agencies, and accordingly should 
oppose any plans for returning 
materials to original manufactur- 
ers for reconditioning and resale.” 


This point of view is in contrast to 
that of some manufacturers. These 
manufacturers wish to take or buy 
back all of their own equipment for 
a thorough reconditioning and a mar- 
keting as “war surplus merchandise” 
at a price that corresponds to the 
manufacturer’s cost. It is claimed 
that under such a system there would 
be dependable merchandise, ade- 
quate service agreements, and the as- 
sistance of qualified local dealer 
representatives. It is alleged that in 
this way the manufacturer would be 
protected against injury of his repu- 
tation through purchase of faulty 
equipment. 

While there may be some merit in 
these arguments, we feel that they 
lack validity for these reasons: 

1. The taxpayer has paid for his 
equipment once. He should not have 
to pay for it again. 

2. We believe that a great deal of 
the equipment will have been kept in 
excellent repair. If it has not been, 
obviously its current value will be 
reflected in the price placed upon it. 

3. There is no reason whatsoever 
to assume that the purchaser is not 
wise enough to have his equipment 
reconditioned when he needs it done. 

4. We do not believe that the 
manufacturer of projectors and other 
visual equipment needs a subsidy. 


The manufacturers who are press- 

ing for the return of their equipment 
are unwise and are building up ill- 
will against themselves. It is true that 
the surplus property law makes it 
possible to take into account the eco- 
nomic effect of putting large quanti- 
ties of material on the market and 
thus dislocating production of new 
equipment. 
But many of us believe that the mar- 
ket can absorb all the projection 
equipment that will be available as 
surplus, in adition to what can be 
manufactured for some time to come. 
Furthermore, alert manufacturers of 
projection equipment will, we as- 
sume, move at once into the produc- 
tion of a lighter and perhaps simpler 
projector. 


A MANUFACTURER’S VIEW 


by F. Kruse, Manager 
Films Division, Bell & Howell Co. 


Certain educational organizations, 
confronted with the likelihood of a 
disposable surplus of visual training 
aids now in use by the armed services 
and other governmental agencies, 
propose virtually free distribution of 
such surplus to educational institu- 
tions, on the basis of demonstrated 
need. The proposal to present to a 
school any equipment and materials 
brought into it to facilitate war 
training programs, presents little ad- 
ministrative difficulty. But the fur- 
ther proposal to have some Federal 
agency sell directly to individual 
schools such equipment as motion 
picture projectors, leaves out of ac- 
count a number of vital factors. 


One such proposal is for “the sale 
or disposal of surplus and salvage 
materials by the appropriate govern- 
ment agency or agencies directly to 
educational institutions and agencies, 
and accordingly should oppose any 
plans for returning materials to 
original manufacturers for recondi- 
tioning and resale.” On the other 
hand, the most carefully prepared 
proposal, by the United States Office 
of Education Advisory Committee on 


Surplus Property admits that “it 
would be neither practicable nor de- 
sirable for the Federal Government 
to attempt to deal directly with this 
large number of educational entities” 
—about 120,000. It proposes instead 
the establishment of “state educa- 
tional agencies to represent all educa- 
tional institutions,” to test, review, 
approve, and certify requests for sur- 
plus property announced through its 
channels. Such a delegation of author- 
ity to the state level would localize 
but still not eliminate the headaches 
of an allocation job involving free 
gifts of equipment of widely varying 
value, and the necessity of creating 
forty-eight new separate state agen- 
cies could further complicate a prob- 
lem already much involved. There 
would seem to be at least three basic 
factors in such a program: 

(1) A governmental sales agency 
authorized and able to deal with any 
type of educational buyer, large or 
small, without fear of any charge of 
fraud or favoritism. 


(2) A buying routine readily fol- 
lowed by any educational institution, 
universally known and equally adapt- 
able to all institutions regardless of 
size, location or finances. 


(3) A reliable yardstick of value, 
since obviously all returned equip- 
ment would by no means be in the 
same condition when offered for re- 
sale. 


The difficulties of direct sale by 
government agencies, of merchandise 
of so inevitably a wide fluctuation in 
condition and value, to so many dif- 
ferent types of educational institu- 
tions widely scattered, are obvious on 
the very statement of these factors. 
Contrast this with the manufacturers’ 
proposal to take or buy back all of 
their equipment for a thorough re- 
conditioning and a marketing as “war 
surplus merchandise,” at a price that 
corresponds to the manufacturers’ 
cost. 

Under such a system the consumer 
would be sure of dependable mer- 
chandise, he would get the same serv- 
ice agreements that apply to new 
units, he would have the support of 
the qualified local dealer representa- 
tives in his territory to look after his 
further wants and in short would not 
be gambling on the degrez of junk- 
iness that he would have to overcome 
in purchasing a war surplus machine. 
The manufacturer would have the 
confidence that the good name of his 
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product was not being unjustly in- 
jured. The government disposal agen- 
cies would be protected from all sus- 
picion of favoritism. The irrespon- 
sible speculator in job lot surpluses 
would be eliminated. The reputable 
merchant would participate in the 
marketing, although at a severely re- 
duced personal return on each sale, 
said return being measured solely in 
the local service rendered in connec- 
tion with each installation. 

The only variant of this proposal, 
made by Nelson Greene, that the 
Government, having paid for these 
machines once, with public money, 
should thereupon give the machines 
away without another charge, is not 
basically in contradiction with the 
manufacturer's views. If the machines 
were turned over to the manufacturer 
without payment, their ultimate cost 
to the schools would be just that 
much less. If a token payment were 
demanded, the ultimate cost to the 
schools would be just so much high- 
er. whereas if a market payment were 
demanded, the cost would go up pro- 
portionately. 

In off-ring to buy back machines 
declared surplus after war needs are 
met, the 16mm _ projector manufac- 
turers are performing an important 
service both to the Government and 
to the ultimate consumer, the 
schools. 


We announce with regret the 
resignation of John McDonald 
as Editor of FILM News. Mr. 
McDonald carried the publica- 
tion from. its inianey as a 
mimeographed newsletter to a 
magazine which has become one 
of the significant publications 
in the field of the educational 
and documentary film. 


AFC PREVIEWS 


American Film Center Previews, 
organized in March for the purpose 
of showing new and rarely screened 
educational and documentary films 
to professional film people in New 
York, have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by educational, advertising, 
and producer groups. Demands for 
this type of service have been so high 
that seating capacity at the Preview 
Theatre, 1600 Broadway. has been 
oversubscribed. Two more showings 
are scheduled for June, after which 
the previews will be discontinued un- 
til late in August. Fall plans include 
moving to a larger theatre to increase 
the subscription audience to about 
two hundred and fifty people. 
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Reprinted from DocuUMENTARY News LETTER 


Post-War Potential 


by JOHN GRIERSON 


= asked me to put down my 
observations on documentary de- 
velopment as I saw them recently in 
England. I won't do this because I 
was not there long enough to get any 
really intimate knowledge of the work 
of the various units. I did, however, 
see enough to think that documentary 
problems in England are very much 
the same as anywhere else: involving 
the same re-orientation from war uses 
to peace-time uses; at a speed some- 
what delicately relative to the speed 
with which, say, the Foreign Office. 
the Board of Trade and the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation are re-orien- 
tating themselves. I mean that the 
phase we are going through is pre- 
paratory, but may not be the less 
definite and active for that. 


Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods. 
the world aviation conference in Chi- 
cago, Lord Keynes’ recent visit to 
Washington on Lend-Lease, the 
U.N.R.R.A. world conference at Mon- 
treal, the LL.O. conference at Phila- 
delphia. even the Council of Ministers 
of Education of the United Nations 
in London are not exactly indefinite, 
though they are certainly prepara- 
tory. Nor, for that matter, are the 
Board of Trade’s relations with Mr. 
Rank. These are only in the inter- 
national sphere. Looking around me 
in Canada, I see them matched by a 
score of national aetivities of the 
same highly active yet preparatory 
character. Schemes for rehabilitation 
are already drawn and so are housing 
plans. Active preparations are being 
made for the reconversion of indus- 
try. for a new deal in national health, 


for economic research which will pro- 
mote full employment, for regional 
planning, and for specific agricultural 
and industrial developments. We have 
certain precise views, as you may have 
noticed, on the development and 
management of global air traffic, a 
matter in which we are geographi- 
cally, not to say geopolitically, con- 
cerned; and I think you may reckon on 
this particular and large sector of the 
arctic and sub-arctic circles attempt- 
ing to match anything they may be 
doing across the Bering Strait. 

War or no, a lot of people are not 
just looking forward nationally and 
internationally but are driving for- 
ward; and it is obvious that, war or 
no, this is a time of times and no time, 
strategically, to be tired. If I say that 
the national preparations are very 
relative to international preparations, 
I mean that agricultural plans have 
something to do with U.N.R.R.A. and 
the rehabilitation of the hard hit 
peoples throughout the world; and so 
have industrial plans. But I also and 
even more emphatically mean that 
the internationales that are growing 
up are funcional internationales, con- 
cerned with very concrete things like 
food and labour conditions and the 
disposition of opportunity, and that 
the basic human essentials we are all 
thinking of nationally, in the way of 
jobs and houses and good cities to live 
in and amenities both rural and in- 
dustrial, are, for the first time on a 
large and distinctive scale, the very 
things we are begining to legislate for 
internationally. You will note per- 
haps how the old-time diplomat is 
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giving way to the new-time diplomat 
who is expert about something that 
matters; and that the old pleasant 
chit-chat of diplomatic exchange be- 
comes quietly unreal. 


Now this, I would say, has some- 
thing to do with the present problems 
of documentary, for it has everything 
to do with its opportunities. I shall 
tell you frankly how I felt when I got 
back. I liked the films I saw, and par- 
ticularly the films made by the new 
directors, meaning the directors who 
have come along in the past four 
years. I mention them particularly 
because we didn’t do nearly so well 
ourselves in our first four years, either 
in technical standards or in grasp of 
what the documentary shape can do 
in its native capacity for expression. 
The technical advantage of a past to 
work on is great and—make no mis- 
take—it gives England an enormous 
lead today. That is to say, if it is mo- 
bilized properly and made use of. I 
doubt if it is. You have several units 
which are creatively first rate: here 
and in the United States we have, as 
yet, perhaps no more than half a 
dozen. On the other hand, the British 
units are spreadeagled insofar as 
they don’t work with precision to a 
national plan. 


England is not nearly so bad in 
this respect as the United States, and 
there is, in fact, no basis of compar- 
ison, but England is not nearly so co- 
ordinated in documentary films as it 
might be. I got the impression that 
there are too many government agen- 
cies to begin with. If there were only 
two, the M.O.I. and the British Coun- 
cil, there would still be one too many 
if they do not work to a common 
plan; but it did not appear to be even 
so simple as that. I got the impression 
that what with this department and 
that, this sponsor and that, there were 
too many cooks around and that the 
Cook Proper had to fight for his life 
to get near the pot. It’s not healthy 
for it means the unnecessary com- 
plication of simple processes, and de- 
lays, and frayed tempers, and a gen- 
eral loss of national effectiveness. 


Of course, England’s film operation 
as a whole is very large and a few in- 
dividual civil servants cannot, by 
themselves, liquidate the vestigial re- 
mainders of authority from the dark 
and dismal thirties; and the Treasury 
set-up is all wrong for film-making; 
and the Civil Service method of em- 
ploying people is sentimental to a de- 
gree insofar as it has a passion for 
staying stuck with its dullards. If they 
have not brought the house down like 
death watch beetles I can only wonder 
at the quality of the people, inside 


and outside the Ministry, who have 
kept so much decency of taste, and so 
much creative will, in spite of them. 
Indeed I must emphasize again that 
the sum total of even the disparate 
efforts is deeply impressive. But if the 
efforts were not so disparate and 
everyone were working to a consid- 
ered plan, with every difference in 
unity allowed for, the result would be 
overwhelming. 

I don’t know what the answer is on 
the organizational side: whether it’s 
a question of the M.O.I. and the 
British Council getting together, or of 
a Government Film Office attached to 
the Stationery Office, or perhaps bet- 
ter still, to the Privy Council, with a 
Board of insiders and outsiders, de2p- 
ly representative of the public inter- 
est, to guide it. It’s not for me to say, 
but I presume P.E.P. has laid its piece 
on the line and I did get the impre-s- 
sion that the interested Ministers 
were giving a good deal of sensible 
thought to the various possibilities. 
Certainly the first problem to be 
solved is the centralization of all Gov- 
ernment sponsorship on the Govern- 
ment side and the development of a 
relationship with the outside units on 
a basis of one-for-all-and-all-for-one or 
whatever you call it. 


Political and Social Reference 


I don’t think it’s an impossible 
trick, though it is all too easy to talk 
from Canada where government spon- 
sorship is in fact centralized and 
where we are, as I think, into the 
stage of something like a common 
outlook and unified effort. I have told 
you before that it is relatively easy to 
get a unified effort in a young coun- 
try, with the first fine careless rapture 
of documentary upon it, and nothing 
but the future to remember, and not 
nearly so easy in a country where 
political issues are so confused as to 
permit, shall we say, a certain degree 
of inconsequence. On the other hand, 
I do beg you to note these political 
and social preparations, national and 
international, which I mentioned at 
the beginning. That is what documen- 
tary is about, yet it is at the present 
time all too weak in its own prepara- 
tions. It’s not just a question of or- 
ganization but of an imaginative an- 
ticipation of services to be rendered. 
So I say to myself in Canada; and I 
think we are in the same boat exactly. 
If documentary is not preparing itself 
intensively for these rehabilitations 
and reconversions and_ researches, 
these health and housing and nutri- 
tion programmes, these replannings of 
villages, towns, cities, regions and 
rural backhouses, I don’t know what 
it’s thinking of. 


It has been a wonderful thing to see 
that, in spite of the war and the spe- 
cial difficulties of film making in 
England, the documentary people 
there have remembered the essentials 
of social reference. They have not 
been fooled into the fallacy that fight- 
ing films give anything more than one 
layer of the present reality. But I keep 
on feeling that the documentary 
group as a whole is not at the centre 
where political and social planning is 
being thought out and legislated, or 
not close enough to the centre. It is 
not good enough to be on the outside 
looking in, waiting on someone else’s 
pleasure for an opportunity to serve 
social progress. 

These new social plannings mean 
primarily a great deal of research on 
the part of the documentary people. 
They mean that the people in docu- 
mentary should know what is coming 
up and be able to think along with 
it, or, better still, ahead of it, if plans 
for the creative presentation of these 
developments are to be presented. 
What will happen otherwise? The 
documentary people will be standing 
behind their cameras shooting the 
other people’s thinking, other peo- 
ple’s initiative and other people’s 
readier imagination. Their opportu- 
nity to make a creative contribution 
will certainly be limited and their 
creative freedom lessened accordingly. 

The organizational side, I know 
you have been considering and mak- 
ing plans for. What I think we need, 
as well, is an intensive development 
of our research services, along the 
lines suggested by past experience in, 
say, the nutrition field, but deliber- 
ately planned to cover the very wide 
field of public consideration which is 
now opening up. We need more and 
more within our ranks men with 
economic and other expert knowl- 
edge, who can follow the major na- 
tional and international developments 
in every field of political and eco- 
nomic and social need; men in par- 
ticular who can understand public 
affairs well enough and have the in- 
terpretative sense strongly enough 
developed to make the complexities 
of public affairs a matter of common 
understanding. The true documentary 
shape is still inside the subject and 
neither humanistic glosses nor aes- 
thetic avoidance will provide any 
equivalent. If only from a practical 
point of view, it will be wise for film 
makers to have realistic and imagin- 
ative proposals ready for each and 
all of the national and international 
directorates as they develop. These 
directorates will have to be told; and 
it will be natural for them to respect 
those who have already gone to the 
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trouble of comprehending their prob- 
lems. 


‘Cont. from page 7) 


I know this extension of research 
services is going to be difficult both 
for lack of men and lack of funds, but 
it may be essential for all that. It 
seems to me worth a very special 
effort, in co-operation with the peo- 
ple in the Ministry and the people in 
P.E.P. and other political planning 
groups within the same field of public 
service. It is unthinkable that there 
should be any thought of divisions at 
this time. Now may be a time when 
our many associates in the universi- 
ties might become real allies. 


The only criticism you will have to 
face is that this service of govern- 
mental schemes may be all too inti- 
mate. There may be a sense of inde- 
pendence lost. | can only urge that 
the one way of contributing creatively 
to any process of interpretation is to 
know something about it and be in a 
natural position to contribute to it. 
Independence like freedom is not 
much of a concept if it only means 
the ineffectiveness of the sidelines. 
You may also strike the political ar- 
gument: that this that and the other 
government scheme is no good and 
not worth working with. Well, there 
is a lot of common progressive ground 
in all these schemes for the future, 
and enough, I think, to work on and 
deepen as documentary can. In any 
case, the public interest, so far as the 
realistic practice of documentary is 
concerned, is nowhere else that I can 
see. 


As a matter of incidental interest 
but not, I think, dissociated from the 
international development, we are 
trying these days to coordinate 
our production schemes in Canada 
with those in Washington, beginning 
I hope with common _preduction 
schemes on housing and safety in fac- 
tories. Why make a Canadian six on 
housing say, covering the same ground 
as an American six, when we can plan 
together and both have the advantage 
of twelve? If this develops it would 
be rational to ask London to come in 
with a British six. Each would be bet- 
ter served at home and have inter- 
national exchange into the bargain. It 
is one of these simple and obvious 
things that ought to have been done 
long ago. In the meantime Hawes’ 
film on Labour Management Commit- 
tees, made in England by Canada for 
Canada, is running around the world, 
and nobody is sure whether it’s an 
English or a Canadian one, and no- 
body cares. It is not a question of this 
unit or that, this interest or that, but 
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a question, first and all the time, of 
serving best the rehabilitation and re- 
construction which life these days is 
all about. The only bargaining weap- 
on the documentary group ever had 
was this primary sense of public serv- 
ice; and it is the only guarantee of 
continuing independence I can think 
of. 

But, we can’t stay still either as to 
material or as to formula. The orig- 
inal bright blue eyes are not enough, 
and hardly a thing we said ten years 
ago means a thing today. The idea 
that was new has to go on being re- 
newed where the new reality of pub- 
lic service now so richly lies; and 
there is so much ground to cover that 
it seems almost like starting at 
scratch. I apologize for suggesting it 
after five years of great preoccupa- 
tion and strain, but war or no, a lot of 
hard thinking has to be done now and 
a lot of hard work. 

Peace, as Father Divine says, it’s 


Wonderful. 


SPRINGFIELD 


all, the heavy insistence on the flag- 
waving, America-the-best-of-all-pos- 
sible-worlds dialogue, placed in the 
mouths of the children. 


(Cort. from page 3) 


The flabbiness in approach to the 
Springfield section keeps it from 
meeting the melodrama on its own 
level and as a result the plan never 
grapples with the stated threat. It is 
as if the film had shown a building 
in flames likely to gut an entire 
neighborhood and then had moved 
into a discussion of how dog houses 
are fire-proofed—the building mean- 
while burning merrily. It is as stut- 
tering a mixture of the improbable, 
the unlikely, and the unfeasible as 
any class-B fiction movie. 


“It Happened in Springfield” has 
its heart in the right plece—it is to 
be regretted that the bezt is so dis- 
tressingly feeble. 


-Gorpon HEATH. 


UAW - CIO Film 


The growth of the use of docu- 
mentaries for and by labor groups 
has been observed with interest by 
everyone who foresees the potential- 
ities of the medium among such or- 
ganizations. 


Apparently, the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) has the means to 
develop an intelligent program, pro- 
duce its own films, and maintain 
manpower for such production. 

The Education Department of the 
Union has set up a formal panel on 
motion pictures and slide films at its 
headquarters in Detroit, and since its 
organization has produced several 
films (“666,” a study of the shop 
steward’s importance; “Hellbent for 
Election,” produced during the presi- 
dential campaign); procured films 
pertinent to national issues and 
themes for distribution to union lo- 
cals; and, of as last January, was 
actively planning programs directed 
toward clarifying the aims and poli- 
cies of UAW to the entire commu- 
nity. In addition a basic film library 
has been set up, and catalogues have 
been issued to other unions, directed 
toward stimulating interest in the 
importance of film education. The 
film panel also acts as a coordinating 
center between government agencies 
releasing films, the commercial 
sources, and UAW’s own productions, 
in order to effectively distribute re- 
leases to locals. 


Production Expands 


Guest speakers at the second edu- 
cation conference panel held in De- 
troit, January 6, 1945, were John 
Grierson, Commissioner of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada; C. R. 
Reagan, Assistant Chief, Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, U. S. Office of War In- 
formation; Gordon Adamson, Super- 
visor of the Industrial Division, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada; Tom 
Brandon, of Brandon Films, Ince.., 
New York; John L. Hamilton, Mid- 
western Film Officer, British Informa- 
tion Services, and Stephen Bosustow, 
Industrial Films producer of “Hell 
Bent for Election.” 


Mr. Grierson discussed the vital 
effect of trade unions on community 
organization and improvement, 
through functional education: “You 
have potentially, in this approach to 
education, in this concern for hous- 
ing, economics, nutrition, and the 
rest, a means, not only of stating your 
own problems and_ understanding 
them, but a means by which you can 
communicate with other countries.” 


Mr. Bosustrow, producer of UAW’s 
“Hellbent for Election,’ expressed 
the general enthusiasm for the move- 
ment: “I think it is important that 
a group such as this has taken a stand 
to produce its own films, good films, 
and is using the professional people 
who for years have studied to produce 
the type of information that you want 
told on the screen.” 


‘ 
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by Paut C. Rep, Visual Specialist, U. S. Office of Education 


completion by the U. S. Office 
of Education of more than four 
hundred fifty visual aid units for 
training is no mean execution. Yet 
the magnitude of the accomplishment 
becomes even more pronounced when 
it is considered that each unit con- 
sists of a sound motion picture, a 
filmstrip, and an instructor’s manual ; 
that the whole program was com- 
pleted in fifty-three months and that 
the average size of the professional 
staff responsible for the program was 
less than ten persons. 

More than fifty thousand prints of 
USOE motion pictures and filmstrips 
have been distributed and used in the 
training of workers for war industries 
during the past four years. Thousands 
more will be distributed for the con- 
tinued training of workers and in the 
rehabilitation training of veterans. 
The values of this wartime visual 
program will extend far into the post- 
war future. It has been a tremendous 
program—well executed. 

Such words of praise coming from 
one who has actively participated in 
the program would seem inappropri- 
ate if it were not recognized that the 
results were achieved through the co- 
operation of hundreds of people. The 
training philosophy and experience 
ef educators and industrial trainers, 
the practical working experience of 
men in shops, the film-making skills 
of commercial film producers were 
successfully coordinated by the visual 
and technical specialists of the Divi- 
sion of Visual Aids operating under 
the suidance of Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker, his assistant. Dr. C. 
F. Klinefelter, and Floyde E. Brooker, 

‘Director of the Division. 

Along with praise there should be 
come attempt at objective appraisal 
of the contributions of this visual aids 
program. Differing perspectives will 
produce different appraisals, but from 
my point of view, as one who has 
spent twenty-two months on the “in- 
side” and is now about to go “out- 
side,” the program has made impor- 
tant contributions both to education 
and to visual education. 


Education, and more particularlv 
vocational education, now has avail- 
able an extensive and diverse list of 
training pictures from which intelli- 
gent selection can be made in terms 
of training and curricular needs. Fur- 
thermore these pictures have been 
thoughtfully prepared in series and 
sequence so that visual training can 


be planned and continuous. Not the 
least contribution to education is the 
distributional policy which makes 
these materials available for purchase 
by schools at a cost they can afford. 
Yet this purchase price includes a re- 
turn to the Government to amortize 
the production cost. The films are 
ready and will soon be available for 
use. 


Complete acceptance and contin- 
ued advancement of visual education 
are dependent upon the intelligent 
coordinated use of many and _ all 
teaching materials. 


Controversies concerning the su- 
periority of one kind of teaching 
material over another must be dis- 
placed by mature thought and effort 
in determining how all available 
media can be used to best advantage. 
The USOE concept and execution of 
a broad visual training program with 
motion picture, still picture, and 
printed manual planned and _pro- 
duced as a coordinated unit has been 
a great stride forward in the advance 
of visual education. Best teachers 
have always coordinated teaching ma- 
terials at the point of use. Here was 
coordination at the point of produc- 
tion. 

Another noteworthy contribution 
to visual education is one that has 
been made to those who can profit 
from a clear cut successful demon- 
stration of how educator and film 
producer can pool experiences and 
abilities and work together. Each unit 
was under the supervision of a team 
of visual specialist and technical spe- 
cialist, each with practical teaching 
experience. Theirs was a creative and 
management job of blending knowl- 
edge, experience, and abilities with 
those of the contracting producers, 
and checking and double checking 
every single phase of production 
from first synopsis to final approved 


print. Educators and film producers. 


can work together when there is mu- 

tual respect and joint endeavor. 
Considering the speed and size of 

the program, the degree of accuracy 


Office of War Information’s 
Domestic Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures has just issued a complete 
catalogue of 16mm sound films 
available for rental and/or out- 
right purchase. 


and authenticity of the films is un- 
believably high. But its achievement 
was no miracle. It resulted from 
sound policy and hard work. For each 
film there was the technical specialist 
of the Office of Education and usually 
a technical consultant on the pro- 
ducer’s staff. In addition, there was 
a Technical Advisory Committee 
made up of practical workers whose 
advice was earnestly sought and 
freely given. These committees were 
not “window dressing”; they ad- 
vised. They consisted of teachers 
from vocational schools and_ ex- 
pert craftsmen and technicians from 
industry who gave from their experi- 
ence and knowledge final approval to 
script, rough-cut pictures, and com- 
mentaries only after painstaking and 
detailed consideration. In a twelve 
month period I participated in more 
than forty-five “after-hour” evening 
committee meetings that lasted any- 
where from four to eight hours each. 
I can state enthusiastically from this 
experience that the idea of having 
subject matter committees made up 
of practical experts and letting them 
advise is eminently sound and pays 
dividends in terms of better visual 
materials, 


There is another important kind of 
contribution which I believe has been 
made by the USOE program. A price- 
less resource in techniques of visual 
communication exists in the wide 
variety of the films. It still remains to 
be analyzed thoroughly—not in this 
brief report, but by the objective 
analysis of other film producers and 
visual educators, by the experience of 
classroom teachers, and by experi- 
mental studies. Although there were 
basic policies guiding the audio-visual 
treatment and organization of subject 
matter in USOE films, visual special- 
ists and producers were permitted 
wide latitude. But there also are 
great differences. The four hundred 
and fifty units represent a wide range 
of exploratory experimental tech- 


nique both in picture and sound 
treatment. 


In June, 1944, Congress, with words 
of praise and a small appropriation 
for administrative expenses, decreed 
that the visual aid production pro- 
gram of the U. S. Office of Education 
should be completely executed by 
July 1, 1945. It has been done. The 
bell has tolled and these words have 
extoled. 
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COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF WASHINGTON VISUAL WAR WORKERS 


John Alleott, 1553 42nd Street, S.E., Washington 20, D.C. 
Lt. Col. William J. Allen, Jr., Training Req. Division, 
Headquarters, ASF, Washington. D. C.—REpublie 6700. 
Lt. Earl Allvine, Photo Science Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 
FRanklin 1400 
Francis Alstock, OLAA, 
ton, D. C. 
R. W. 
New Jersey 


3818 Commerce Building, Washing- 
REpublie 7500—7 1633. 
Altshuler, Consolidated Film Industries, 
8-3400. 

2908 2nd Street, S.E., Anacostia, D. C. 

Angus, Canadian Army Staff, 1205—15th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—EXcecutive 2020. 

Virginia Armstrong, U. 8. Office of Education, 26th & 
Water Streets, Washington, D. C.—EXecutive 6500-3363. 

Mrs. Irene Baird, National Film Board ef Canada, 1771 N 
Street, N.W., W: ashington 6, D. C.—DEcatur 1011-54. 

Lt. H. M. Ball, USNR, Bureau of Ships, Radio Division, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 7400. 

Gertrude Barnet, 3220 Connecticut Avenue N.W., 
216, Washington, D. C.—DlIstrict 8515. 

Capt. Joseph Beattie, Veterans Administration, Vermont & 
Hi Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C.—DIstrict 6110. 

Lt. (jg) Lester F. Beek, Training Aids Division, Navy An- 
nex, Rm. 3716, Washington, D. C.—RE. 7400—7878. 

Dumont Beerbauer, Public Relations, Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D. C.—EXecutive 3340. 

John Begg, Division of Cultural Relations, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 5600—2141. 

Capt. Arnold N. Belgard, Asst. Chief of Air Staff, Motion 
Picture Services Division, Room 5E189 Pentagon, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.—REpublic 6700—6709. 

Lt. Comdr. Reginald Bell, Film Distribution and Review 
Unit OP3359 CNO, Room 4829 Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—REpublie 7400-—62697. 

Capt. Walter S. Bell, 
Corps Headquarters, 
—REpublic 7400—7748. 

Lt. E. G. Bernard, Production & Distribution Section, 
Training Aids Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400—7831. 

Nora Beust, U. 8S. Office of Education, 
Division, Washington, D. 


Fort Lee, 


LeRoy Anderson, 
Lt. Col. R. F. 


Apartment 


Photographie Officer, U. S. Marine 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 


Library Service 

C.—EXecutive 6500. 

Squadron Leader John Blackman, British Air Commission, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., DEcatur 9000. 


Ernest J. Bodner, Motion Picture and Radio Division, State 
Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 5600. 


Ruth Boggess, Film Librarian, Bell & Howell Company, 
1221 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.—NAtional 9463. 

Capt. John G. Bradley, Chief Division cf Motion Pictures 
and Sound Recordings, National Archives, Washington, 
C.—DIstriet 0525-331 

Paul L. Brand, 816 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
D. C.—REpublic 1803. 


Capt. John Brandstetter, Chief Signal Officer, 30283 Pen- 
tagon Building, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 6961. 


Maj. William §S. Briscoe, Chief, Educ. Recond. Branch, 
Surgeon General's Office, 1115 Maritime Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—-REpubliec 6700—78437. 

Rollo H. Britten, Federal Public Housing Authority, Room 
406 Longfellow Building, Washington, D. C.—EX. 4160. 

Floyde E. Broker, Director, Visual Aids for War Training, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Room 1214 Tempo M, Wash- 
ington, D. C.-——EXecutive 6500. 

Myrtle A. Brown, Motion Picture Service, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.— REpublie 4142. 

Richard B. Brown, Office of War Information, 1400 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C.—RE- 
public 7500-75122. 

Mrs. Inez R. Browne, School Administration Annex No. 2, 
lith & Q Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C.—-NAtional 
6000-2501. 

Lt. (ig) E. R. Bryan, 
Aeronautics, Navy 
REpublic 7400. 

L. V. Burrows? Consumer Durable Goods, WPB, 2632 Rail- 
road Retirement Bldg., Washington, D. C.—-RE. 7500. 

Allyn Butterfield, Film Liaison Officer, 
Relations, War Dept., Washington, D. C.—RE. 6700. 

Col. Frank Cahill, Exec. Officer, Army 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C.- 

Capt. Allen Cameron, British Army Staff, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Col. Frank Capra, Asst. Chief, Army Pictorial Service, War 
Department, Washington 25, D. C.—REpublie 6700. 
Charles W. Carpenter, War Production Board, 2632 Railroad 
Retirement Bldg., Washington, D. .C—REpublie 7500. 


The Twentieth Century Fund, 726 
Washington, D. C 


, Washington, 


Training Film Branch, 
Department, 


Bureau of 
Washington, D. C.— 


Bureau of Public 


Pictorial Service, 
REpublic 6700. 


1703 K Street, 


Mrs. Margaret Carter, 
Jackson Place, N.W., 


Lt. aay Chandler, Trng. Film Branch, Bureau of Aero- 
nauties, Navy Department, Washington, D. C.—RE. 7400. 
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Lt. A. L. Chapman, USNR, Training Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Room 3718 Arlington Annex, Washing- 


ton, a REpublie 7400. 


Edmund A. Chapman, Alien Property Custodian, 801 Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C.—-DIstriet 8515-531 

Alfred L. Chaudet, Motion Picture Engineer, Division of 
Motion Pictures, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Richard N. Chindblom, Room 1835, Navy Department. 
Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

Mrs. Raymond Clapper, 2101 Connecticut 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Dean A. Clark, U. S. 
Livingston Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 

Blake Cochran, 1901 Columbia Road, N.W., 
D. C.—DEeatur 6451. 

Ken Coleman, Consolidated Films Ind. [nre., 
Jersey —8-3400. 

Edward A. Collier, Information Service, War Manpower 
Commission, 5336 Social Security Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Wilbur Comings, National Archives, Sth & Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.—DfIstriet 0525. 

Lt. James M. Connally, 


Avenue, Wash- 
Public Health Service, 3918 
Washington, 


Fort Lee ,New 


Navy Photographie Services, Office 


of the Secretary, Room 3414, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 
With this issue FILM NEWS 


ends its second phase. Starting 
with the September issue, FILM 
NEWS changes its cover, design, 
and general format, increases its 
size and coverage, and features 
an important international sec- 
tion. Subscription price will re- 
main two dollars per year. 


L. C. Cook, Pho M/e USNR, Photo Science Laboratory 
(MPPD), Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 

Roberta Cook, Office of Price Administration, 
Office Bldg No. 1, Washington, D. C.- 

Clay Coss, Civie Education Service, 
Washington, D. C.—NAtional 0322. 

John Costley, U. 8. Public Health Service, 
tion, Washington 1, D. C.—WlIseonsin 7000-292. 

W. V. Courtney, RCA Victor Division, 1625 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. H. T. Cowling, 808 South Ode Street, 
CHestnut 6042. 

Capt. R. Creer, Army Medical owe 
Tth N. W., Washington, D. 


Major John Craig, AAF Intelligence, 
Washington, D. C.—-REpublie 6700. 


James Cummings, National 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


R. M. Daly, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.—-NAtional 5691-13. 

Major Roy Dame, Motion Picture Branch, AAF, Technical 
Services Division, Washington 25, D. C. RE. 6700. 


Capt. L. A. Davidson, Canadian Army Staff, 1205 15th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—EXecutive 2020-957. 
Brig. Gen. R. L. Denig, Director, Division of Public Rela- 
tions, Headquarters Marine Corps, Navy Building, Wash- 


ington 25, D. € 

Ed Doyle, American Red Cross, Hospital Motion Picture 
Service, 930 H Street, Washington, D. C.—-RE. 8300-75. 

Elizabeth C. Drayton, 
State Department, 
REpublic 5600-752 

Carlton Duffus, 2601 Calvert Street, N.W., 
C.——-NAtional 3724. 

B. J. Dulaski, Motion Picture and Radice Division, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 5600. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, U. 8. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—ExXecutive 6500. 

John Durham, OWI News Bureau, 
Building, Washington, D. 


3304 Federal 
—RE. 7500-5977. 


1733 K Street, N.W., 


Bethesda Sta- 


Arlington, 


Independence & 
REpublic 6700. 


Pentagon Bldg., 


Archives, 8th Pennsylvania 
Distriet 0525. 


International Information Division, 
Room 338, Washington, D. 


Washington, 


3540 Social Security 
C.—REpublie 7500. 


Lt. Comdr. August Dvorak, Training Film Branch, Bur. of 
Aeronautics, Room 1833, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 


Lt. Kent D. Eastin, Room 3716 Navy Annex, Motion Pic- 
—REpublic 7400. 


ture Distribution, Washington, D. C. 


Robert W. Eaves, National Commission on Soviet Education, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Perle Eddy, Employee Relations, War Production Board, 
2018 Railroad Retirement Bldg., Washington, D. C.— 
REpublie 7500. 


Herbert T. Edwards, International Information Division, 
Department of State, 5177 17th Street, Washington, 
C.—-REpublic 5600. 


Don Carlos Ellis, Director of Production, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Motion Picture Service, Washington, D. C. 
REpublic 4142. 


Robert H. Engle, National Fertilizer Assn., 
Building, Washington, D. C.—NaAtional 862 


Mark W. English, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 815 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C.— 
EXecutive 6500—743. 


Investment 


Mrs. Helen Enochs, Children’s Bureau, 
bor, Washington, D. C.- 
Lt. (ig) James Etheredge, 
Aer., Navy Department, 
REpublic 7400. 


Lt. Clifford D. Ettinger, USNR, Project Supervision, Train- 
ing Film Branch, Bur. of Aer., Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

Jacob W. Evans, Bureau of Aeronauties, Room 1831, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 7400. 


Lt. J. Walt Evans, Training Film Branch, Bur. of Aer., Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 


Lt. (jg) Lloyd F. Evans, Ordnance & Gunnery School, Navy 
Yard, Building T-35, Washington, D.C.—REpublie 7400. 


Luther Evans, Librarian, Library of Congress, 
PD. C.—NAtional 2722. 


Marshall Faber, 1121 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Dd. 


Department of La- 
EXecutive 2420. 


Training Film Branch, Bur, of 
Room 1831, Washington, D. C. 


Washington, 
Washington, 


Lucy Farnsworth, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
—National 6635. 

Erna Ferguson. Room 1102, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, 734 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Joe Feighley, Jr., National Housing Agency, Room 1203 
Longfellow Building, Washington, D. C.—Ex. 4160-2136. 


Albert T. Fisher, Time Ine., 815 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Major Albert Fleishman, Office of the Air Surgeon, Con- 
valescent Trng. Division. Hq. AAF, Pentagon Building, 
Washington 25, D. C.—REpublie 6700. 


Isaac Fleischmann, Training Officer, OWI, 3515 
Security Bldg., Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7500. 


Norman C. Fitts, War Production Board, New Municipal 
Bldg, Room 3020, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7500. 


George Willard Frasier, Civil Aeronauties Administration. 
Room 6845.Commerce Building, Washington, D. €.— 
District 2200. 


Social 


Free World Association of 
Hollywood has completed a cata- 
logue of 16 and 35mm motion 
picture sound films “of the 
United States and other United 
Nations. . . We have assembled 
the films of the United States so 
that we . . . can learn of the 
American in the forty-eight 
other states and territories; we 
have assembled the films of the 
rest of the United Nations so 
that we in this country can learn 
about the life, customs, tradi- 
tions, education, science and art 
of the other people of the world. 
All weapons for peace must be 
brought into use so that World 
War III can never happen. Of 
these weapons, we feel . . . that 
the film is one of the most ef- 
fective.” The catalogue may be 
obtained from the Association at 
i? Taft Bldg., Hollywood, 

al. 
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Mrs. David Frederick, Room 


701, Washington Building, 
Treasury Dept., 


Washington, D. C.—ExXecutive 6400. 

Ralpa Fulghum, In.ormation Division, Extension Service, 
koom 5935 South Agriculture Building, Washington, 
D. C.—REpublie 4142-2805. 

Elizabeth Gardner, Room 206, Ouray Buiiding, Ciivl Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.—Rtpublic 5711-3142. 

Neville Gardiner, Film Office, British Information Services, 
1336 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C.—EX. 8525 

Lt. Douglas F. George, Industrial Incentive Division, Navy 
Dept., 2118 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
C.—REpublie 7400. 

Maj. Don F. Gledhill, Army Pictorial Service, Pentagon 
building, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 6700—71248. 

Nathan D. Golden, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Room 3069, Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. C.—DIstriet 2200. 

Lt. Comdr. Orville Goldner, Head, Training Film Branch, 
Phot. Division, Room 1830, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

Gwendolyn Goodwyn, Apt. 504, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washignton, D. C. 

Aubry Lee Graham, Public Library, 8th and K Streets, 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C.—NAtional 6776. 

Maj. Edward J. Greene, amg | Training Division, Room 
2526, Tempo C, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 6700. 
Major Monroe Greenthal, Industrial Services Division, Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, 1C863 Pentagon Building, 

Washington 25, D. C.—REpublic 6700—5325. 

R. L. Greenwell, 1549 42nd Street, 8.E., Washington, D. C. 
—ATlantie 9108. 

Carl Louis Gregory, Motion Picture Engineer, National 
Archives, 8th & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—DIstriet 0525-455. 

Mrs. Anne Griffin, Film Officer, New Zealand Legation, 
19 Observatory Cirele, Washington, D. C.—CO. 1721. 

R. M. Griffin, Society for Visual Education, a Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C.—NAtional 3934. 

Sgt. Charles W. —, 9 Transport Command, Gravelly 
Point, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 6700—5830. 

Louise Griffith, War Food Administration, Nutritions Pro- 
gram Branch, 7 Agriculture Building, Room 4619, 
Washington, D. C.—REpublic 4142—2364. 

Lt. Gale C. Griswold, Room 3718 Arlington Annex, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 7400—7879. 

Oliver T. Griswold, 1368 Euclid St., Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. George H. Haddock, Office of Technical Informa- 
tion, 3C128 Pentagon Building, Wasnington 25, D. C.— 
REpubliec 6700—74173. 

J. J. Hader, Room 310, Ouray Building, Civil Service Com- 
mission, &th and G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.— 
REpublic 5711—3422. 

Lt. R. S. Hadsell, Training Film Branch, Bur. of Aer., 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

Lt. Col. E. G. Hagenah, Exec. Officer, Div. of Plans & 
Policies, Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C.—RE. 7400. 

Fred M. -. Vice-President, Bell & Howell Co., 1221 G 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—NAtional 9463. 

Harold P. Shines. Pre-Induction Training Branch, War 
Department, 2D625 Pentagon Building, Washington, D.C. 
—REpublic 6700. 

Gordon Halstead, UNRRA, Room 1007, Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C.—DEcatur 7300-342. 

Lt. Mason L. Ham, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 7391. 
Maj. J. E. Hansen, Industrial Personei Division, 4C€543 
Pentagon Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.—REpublie 6700. 
Lt. D. 8. Hamilton, Trng. Film Branch, Bur. of Aer., Navy 

Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 


Lt. Comdr., 8. F. Harby, Bureau of Aeronautics, Room 
1831, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

Judson Hardy, U. S. Publie Health Service, Bethesda Sta- 
tion, Washington 1, D. C. 

Robert Harper, Office of Defense Transportation, New P. 0. 
Bldg., Rm. 1233, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7500. 
Irene Harrigan, "National Archives, 8th & Pennsylvania 

Avenue, Washington, D. C.—DIstriet 0525. 

Key Hart, Film Director, Pathfinder Magazine, 1323 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

M. F. Hartsborn, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Roger Hawthorne, Information Officer, New Zealand Lega- 
tion, 19 Observatory Circle, N.W., Washington, D. C.— 
COlumbus 1721. 

Ens. Paul F. Heard, 1513 Oak Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

(4731 Arlington Annex.) 

C. 0. Henderson, Chief, Division of Training, Office of 
Personnel. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—REpublic 4142, 

Josseleyn Hennessy, Government of India Information Serv- 
ices, 2633 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.— 
COlumbus 1216. 

Lt. Philo Higley, Officers’ Service Club, 1644 21st Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C 

Lt. Henry V. Hoagland, Petroleum Administration for War, 
Denartment of Interior, Washington 25, D. C.—REpublic 
1820-2967. 

Major Charles F. Hoban, Jr.. Signal Corps, Visual Aids 
Section, 5C1075 Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Lt. Dion 8. C. Hoffarth, Training Division, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Arlington Annex, Room 3716, Washington, D. C. 
—REpublic 7400—7401. 


Ralph M. Hogan, Room 213, Ouray Building, U. 8. Civil 
Service Commission,, Washington, D. C 

Kenneth Holland, Office of Inter-American Affairs, Room 
7709 Commerce Building, Washington, D. C 


Merriman H. Holtz, Consultant, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington Building, 710, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—EXecutive 6400—5326 

Harold C. Hopper, Chief, Motion Picture & Photo Equip- 
ment Section, Consumer Durable Goods Division, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7500. 

John J. Horowitz, 1430 Belmont Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Paul Howard, Chief, Library Program Division, OWI, 3063 
Social Sec. Bldg., Washington, D. C.—REpublic 7500. 

Robert West Howard, Editor, Pathfinder Magazine, 1323 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—DIstriet 2424. 

Lt. John T. Wowarth, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 4704 
Arlington Annex, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 7400. 
Edmund N. Huff, National Archives, 8th & Pennsylvania 

Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.—DIstrict 0525. 

Lt. C. J. E. Hughes, RNVR, British Admiralty Delegation, 
Room 209, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.—EXecutive 0300-84. 

Martin T. Hughes, 51 H Street, N.W. 
—ExXecutive 7893. 

Capt. David Humphreys, Army Orientation Branch, Infor- 
mation-Education Division, ASF, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—REpublie 6700. 

William Hungerford, OSS Unit, 1900 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.—EXecutive 6100-2444. 

Capt. T. E. Hunt, AS/AC Intelligence, Motion Picture Serv- 
ice Division, Room 5E189, Pentagon. 

G. L. Irsky, Soviet Govt. Purchasing Commission, 3355 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—MIchigan 9121-265. 


, Washington, D. C. 


IT&T CONTEST 


A national contest for amateur 
film producers has been an- 
nounced by International The- 
atrical and Television Corp., 25 
West 45th Street, New York, be- 
ginning July 1 and continuing 
through June 30, 1946. A $10,000 
cash prize will be awarded the 
best film submitted. IT&T plans 
to commercially distribute the 
ten runners-up; each of the win- 
ners will receive cash revenue: 
through a percentage of the pic- 
ture’s earnings. Subject matter 
is unrestricted. 


Capt. Thomas E. Hunt, AS/AC Intelligence, Motion Pic- 
ture Service Division, Room 53189 Pentagon Building, 
Washington 25, D. C.—REpublie 6700. 

W/A John Jacobsen, Room 2801 Gravelly Point ATC. 
—REpublic 6700—6280. 

Lt. Herbert R. Jensen, USNR, Bureau of Aeronautics, 1831 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

Lt. Col. J. F. Johnson, U. §. Army Motion Picture Service, 
Room 400, Tower Bldg, Washington, D. C.—RE. 6700. 

Lt. Norman Johnson, Post Signal Officer, Ft. Meyer, Vir- 
ginia—REpublic 6700—42177. 


Mrs. Betty Lloyd Johnstone, Office of Strategic Services, 
Room 608, Archives Building, Washington, D. C.— 
EXecutive 6100-2016. 

Mrs. Harriet Jones, Room 3313, FOB No. 1, OPA, 3rd and 
D Streets, S.W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jordan, First Secretary, Union of - Africa Lega- 
tion, 3101 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.—MIchigan 8313. 

Lt. Allen Julier, Photo Science Laboratory, Navy Dept., 
Anacostia, D. C.—FRanklin 1400-481. 

D. L. Keblinger, Exec. Asst., China Defense Supplies, Inc., 
1601 V Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—DUpont 1530. 

Margate Kienast, Magazine Bureau, OWT. Room 3607 Social 
Security Bldg., Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7500. 

Lt. W. R. Kirkley, USNR. CNO (Air) OP 33-J9, Room 
4829, Navy Department, Washington D. C. 

Capt. Donald C. Kline, USMCR, MC Aviation Headatrs., 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400 
Robert Konikow, OSS, 1900 E Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.—EXecutive 6100—2071. 

John Langan, Office of Strategie Services, S 14N National 
Archives Building, Washington, D. C 

Lt. Grant Leenhouts, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C.—REpublic 7400—34567. 

Morton F. Leopold, Motion Picture Production Section, 
Bureav of Mines. Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
—REpublic 1820—3359. 


Navy Dept., 


Lt. Comdr. R. B. Lewis, Training Fiim Branch, Bur. of 
Aer., Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C.—REpublie 
7400-63413. 

Alice Lichtenstein, United Nations Central Training Film 
Committee, Room S14N National Archives Building, 
Washington, D. C.—REpublic 6700—76633. 

Chester A. Lindstrom, Chief, Motion Picture Service, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agric. Washington, D. C.—REpublic 4142. 
Herbert Little, Director, Editorial Division, Information 
Department, OPA, 3313 Federal Office Building No. 1, 

Washington 25, D. C.—REpublic 7500—72046. 

Walter A. Lloyd, Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.—-REpublic 4142-2806. 

T. Y. Lo, China Motion Picture Corporation, 1601 V Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.—DUpont 1530-23. 

Kathleen Lenehheim, Staff Assistant, Information, UNRRA, 
Dupont Cirele Building, Washington, D. C.—DE. 7300. 

Corbett Long, Bureau of the Budget, 1724 F Street, N.W., 
Room 511, Washington, D. C.—EXecutive 3300. 

Comdr. E. John Long, USNR, Pictorial Section, Office of 
Public Relations, Navy Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 
—REpublie 7400. 

Mary Losey, National Film Board of Canada, 1771 N St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.—DEeatur 1011. 

Lt. J. H. Love, Training Films, Bur. of Aer., Room 1825, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 7400. 

Mrs. Florence Lowe, Variety Magazine, 3604 Quesada 
Street, N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 

Lt. W. C. Lown, USNR,~Motion Picture Lab., Naval Medical 
School, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Sumner Lyon, 1708 Newton Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
—DEeatur 0078. 

Capt. Ralph MacBane, USMC Aviation Hdqtrs., Room 4844, 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C. —REpublie 7400. 

Lt. Comdr. H. A. MaeDonald, Office vf Motion Pictures, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 

Major John E. Mack, Jr., Production Gated Division, Mo- 
tion Pictures Services Div., AAF, Room 5E185, Pentagon 
Building, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 6700—3147. 

Madeleine MacLean, Odce of Strategic Services, 1900 EB 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—EX. 6100—2071. 

Lt. (jg) Robinson F. MacLean, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Room 1825, Navy Bldg, Washington, D. C.—RE. 7400. 

The Honorable Archibald MacLeish, Assistant Secretary of 
State, Washington, D. C.—REpublic 5600—2292. 

Col. J. Noel Macy, International Information Division, 
State Department, Washington, D. C 

Capt. Gene Markey, USNR, Director, Navy Phot. Services, 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.— 
REpublic 7400—4360. 

Edward Marks, War Relocation Authority, 910 — Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.—REpuplic 1820—248 


E. A. Marquardt, Asst. Head, Non-Theatrical iia 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, OWI, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7500. 

Lt. Ernest Martin, Bureau of Aeronautics, Room 1834A, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 


Lt. Jack H. McClelland, Bureau of Aeronauties, Navy Dept., 
Room 1829, Washington, D. C. 


Major Earl A. McClintock, AAF, AC/AS, OCR Motion Pic- 
tures, 5E123 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 
Russell D. MeCommons, Industrial Personnel Division, 
4C539 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C.—RE. 6700. 
Lt. Comdr. S. H. McConnell, Chief, Public Relations, War 
Shipping Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
F. J. MeCoy, Bell & Howell Co., 1221 G Street, 
Washington, D. C.—NAtional 9463. 
MeIntosh & Sheridan, 1210 18th Street, N.W. 
ton, D. C.—MEtropolitan 2526. 

Mary A. MeMillan, OWI, Bureau of Motion Pictures 
& Penn. Ave., N.W.—REpublie 7500—75336. 

Saul Menick, War Finance Division, Treasury Department, 
710 Washington Bldg, Washington, D. C.—EX. 6400. 

Lt. Comdr. Arch A. Mereey, U. S. Coast Guard, 1300 E 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—REpublie 7400. 

Helen R. Merriam, Film eye National Archives, 
Washington, D. C.—PIstriet 0525-331. 

Lt. (jg) F. C. Merrill, DONO (Air) ean ie Room 4829, 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 

Col. Robert B. Miller, Production Control Division, AAF, 
5E185, Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C.—RE. 6700. 

Earl G. Millison, Office of Strategic Services, 1900 E 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.—EXecvtive 6100—2444. 

Taylor M. Mills, Chief, Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office 
of War Information, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.—REpublic 7500—3532T. 

Col. Curtis Mitchell, Chief, Motion Picture Branch, Bureau 
of Public Relations, 2D889 Pentagor Building, Wash- 
ington,D. C.—REpublie 6700—2058. 


Herbert L. Mitchell, Business Sereen Magazine, 816 E 
Street, N.E., Apart. 114 South, Washington 2, D. C. 

Ruth Moline, Supervisor, 16mm Distribution, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, OWI, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—REpublie 7500—3925. 

Osear E. Mollari, Alien Property Custodian, 206A Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C.—DIstriet 8515-510. 

H. M. Moolman, South African Legation, 3101 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. €.—MI. 8313. 

C. Patrick Moore, National Archives, 8th and Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.—DIstrict 0525. 
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Lt. Col. D. J. Moorhead, Training Division, Office of Sur- 
geon General, War Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

John Morrow, Consultant, Recording Division, Room 1115, 
1818 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Col. E. L. Munson, Jr., Chief, Army Pictorial Service, 
5A1058 Pentagon Bldg., Washington, D. C.—RE. 6700 

Lt. Comdr. Patrick Murphy, U. 8. Coast Guard, Visual 
Training Section, Navy Builaing, Washington, D. C.— 
REpublic 7400—61870. 

Wilbur F. Murra, Civic Education Service, 1733 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C.—NAtional 0322. 

Capt. John T. Murray, Army Air Forces, 5E203 Pentagon 
Building, Washington 25, D. C.—REpublic 6700. 

Maj. A. H. Neufeld, RCAMC Liaison Office,.1818 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.—REpublic 6700. 

Donald S. Newcomer, Room 3718, Navy Department, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 

J. P. Nicholson, Motion Picture Service, U. S. Department 
ot Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Lt. Charles H. Niemann, Room 1112, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. A. Nijdam, Methertends Embassy, 1470 Euclid Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, Health Education Specialist, OLAA, 
734 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

J. W. O'Connell, Room 6316, U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 14th 
and Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.— 
EXecutive 2420—205. 
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